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be a war if the nations stick together and prevent Italy acting like a mad
dog. It's what they promised to do and I don't see how they can go
back on it. There's no hope for Europe if the League lies down under
the heel of Mussolini. There won't be any war if we all act together and
tell that Italian that he must be a good boy or he'll get it in the backside.
But of course if the other fellows 'rat' we can't act alone, can we? It's
not for us to play the policeman while the others look on and laugh at
us. If there's no united action then I'm all for keeping out of trouble
and making our own peace. I don't suppose they'd call me up again, but
I'm thinking of the younger lads. It's a pity they should be called upon
in the prime of life to lay down their lives because there's no sense in the
world. We want to avoid that, but I don't like the look of things all the
same. I can't help thinking that that there Hitler is out to make trouble.
Do you think there is any chance of his being at the back of Mussolini?
. . . Well I wouldn't like to fight the Germans again. But what I ask
myself, when I'm working in this garden, is why mankind must always
be fighting or under fear of war? Seems silly! Aren't we old enough to
have learnt better?"
He spoke for his comrades in the British Legion, of which he is a
member in this village. Millions of men all over England were thinking
as he did. They were for peace, but they held on to the idea of collective
security, and were convinced that if Mussolini were allowed to "get
away with it" the League, in which they had hoped, would be proved a
broken reed, and that other wars would follow.
Italian journalists jeered at our hypocrisy. They reminded us of the
Boer War when the British Empire had attacked a peasant folk. Tliey
wrote of Omdurman when we mowed down the Fuzzy Wuzzies. They
dragged out of the files stories of all our wars in Africa against savage
tribes which stood in our way of annexation. "How can these people,"
they asked, "dare to sit on a high horse of morality because Italy wants
more room in the sun and is anxious to bring Italian civilisation to the
savages in Abyssinia?" There was something in those reminders. They
nagged in my own mind. Our past history has many blots on the pages
which we cover up by moral platitudes. But what these Italian jour-
nalists ignored was the change of character in England and Scotland
after the experience of the first World War. They had abandoned the
old jingoism. They were sincere in their new idealism. They had put
their faith in the League.